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CLOSING OUT OUR PLAIN STOCK. |ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 


A G00D CHANCE TO SELECT PLAIN GOODS. 

Friends visiting the city, call and examine our stick 

We will send samples by mail with pleasure. 

250 Mixed Greaadine Shawls reduced to $1.50. 

65 Black Grenadine Shawls reduced to $2.50. 

These Shawis are not half the original price. 

All Wool De Bege, lovely shades, 3714 cts ; worth 50 cts. 

Several lots of De Laines for chiidren reduced to 12% cts. 

Several Pieces of Moreene at 65 ct+.; worth 75 cts. 

Our Black Silk at 87% cts. and $1.00 will give satisfaction. 

We have a Brown Foulard Silk at $1.10; worth $1.25. 

We have a Brown Twilled Silk at $1.25.—Very cheap. 

Buy them whilst you can get them. 

Friends wanting Silk, Blonde and Thibet Shawls, should 
order at once. Our Gay styles of Dress Goods are very 
much reduced in price. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. Seventh & Arch Sts., Phila. 


N. B.—Friends desiring goods to be sent by mail, will 
p ease send postage. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Siraps, Pock-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 

Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, $28, 818. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


v= A. K. PARRY, _ 
No. 612 Spring Garden Street. 


Summer Gloves in Taffeta and Gauze Lisle. Grenadine 
and Book Muslins, Silk and Cotton 
Blonde for Friends, 


ir. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South Eleventh Street, 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, and a good assortment 
of Lisle Gloves. Grenadine, Silk and Cotton Blondes, Tar- 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 
Fine Knit Infant Goods. 


isZ DIA. A- MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 
716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1115 Citron St. 


ly 











FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution hasa beautiful location near Coa- 
tesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the Penn’a Central 
R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commences 9th 
mo. 25th. Pupils can pursue a full course of study. 
The English Branches, Languages, Sciences, etc., 
are thoroughly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 
per session of Twenty Weeks. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, address 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 


Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 
BARCLAY J. SMITE, 
INSURAWN CE 


(FIRE.) 


334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


___ Orders by Mail will receive attention. 


MINERAL SPRING FARM, 


Home Comforts.—First-Class Summer Board. 
Boating, Fishing, Bowling Alleys, 


Piano, Patent Swings. 
HORSES AND CARRIACES TO HIRE. 
3 to 10 Minntes from Boats or Cars 
Address : JARED HELLINGS, Bristol, Pa. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 
Att InQuiRiES BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO.- 








' E are selling the best fresh new crop imported’ 
\ Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


Rehab ass 





Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on haad 


imade to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


~ Farniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS. 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


7” Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatily done. 
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FRIENDS’ 


ANTED.—A WELL QUALIFIED MALE 
Teacher, a member of the Society of Friends 
preferred, for Deptford School, Woodbury, N. J. 
The school is graded with an average attendance of 
about forty scholars, One competant to teach sll 
the branches of a thorough English education will 

find a desirable and profitable situation. Address 

SAMUEL W. STOKES, or WM. WADE GRISCOM, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


ANTED.—A POSITION FOR MYSELF AND 

sister, together, as Housekeeper, or some 

capacity of trust. Reference given and required. 
Address: K. H. ALLEN, 

Campbell St., Rahway, N. J. 


J ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN, MEMBER OF 
the Society of Friends’ desires a situation 
as Teacher in Friends’ School. Teaches the English 
Branches. Has taught a first grade public school 
two years. Good references given. Address, 
JOS. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 


841 Callowhill St., Phila. 
JANTED.— A FEMALE TEACHER FOR 


Friends’ School, Byberry. Recommenda- 
tions as to ability in teahing and government re- 





quired. Applications will close 8th mo. 7th. Salary 
$40 per mo. School will open 9th mo. 4th. 
Address, A. A. TOMLINSON, Sec., 


Byberry, P. 0., Pa. 


QARD IN FRIANDS’ FAMILY FOR VISITORS 
or Exhibitors at Centenniai, at $2 00 per day. 
Apply R. B. COMLY, 113 Friedlander St., Phila. 


OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
board in Friends’ family. Call or address 


L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


SPRUCE STREET, PLEASANT ROOMS 
with good Board, Transient or Perma- 

nent. 
F THE FRIEND WHO EXCHANGED A BOUND 
Thibet shawl for one nearly new, at Wm. P. 
Sharpless, Yearly Meeting week, will return it to 
Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, she will 


receive her own and the thanks of 
RHUDA O. LAMB. 


J) EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 

baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 

month 10th. Terms moderate. 

N. D. ROBERTS. 


LREMONT HOUSE, 


COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 


‘Having rented the above house, it wlll be opened for the 
reception of guests on the Ist of 5th month (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention tothe com- 
fort of. guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share of 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
P. O. Box 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








Seeds, Implements, Machi- 


EVERYTHING a and Fertilizers. 
ew Ca'alogue, 200 Illustra- 
FOR THE 


tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
A. B. COHU, 


197 Warer Sr., N. Y. 


FARM. 
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C. W. SLAGLE & Co., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soxtcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

S$. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 

















—— BEST IN THE WORLD 
BLATCHLEY’S 
) HORIZONTAL 


Tee-Cream Freezer 


~\ TINGLEY's PATENT) 
ee y For Saloons, Hotels, Families, 


—— or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the economy and perfection of its work is entirely un- 
equaled. The closed head will save ice enough in one season 
to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to 

reeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invited, 
when in town to the Big Exhibition, to come and see us, 
or send for descriptive circular and price-list. Very liberat 
arrangements made with the trade. The machines can also 
be seen at the Centennial Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, 
Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column letter O, No. 10. 4 

C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufr., 606 Commerce St., Phila. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Philada 


‘TAILORING. 


GSCUoUSTAVUS GoOorZeEe, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable. 

4@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. -“@e 








Pleasant and Proflable Employment. P 


“Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely !’ “What 
are they worth?’ etc. Such are the exclamations of those 
who see the large, elegant new chromos produced by the 
European and American Chromo Publishing Co. Every 
one will wantthem, It requires no talking to sell the pic- 
tures, they speak for themselves. Convassers, agents, and 
jadies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 
best — ever afforded to make money. For full par- 
ticulars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 


K. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAKER, 


No. 548 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Sarah J. Dutton. 


WANTED 





All persons who have read my double- 
column advertisement in this paper de- 


scribing the Steam Washer, er Woman's Frieng, to send 
500,000 have been sold. 


for new terms. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFR. 
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GOMNUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarraty-Tairpv Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
acribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the inning ¢ the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in omgocxs, prarts, or 
P. O. mongy-onpeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 








A SUMMARY OF THE EXTRACTS FROM THE 
MINUTES OF GENESEE YEARLY MEETING 
OF FRIENDS. 


At Genessee Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at Yarmouth, Ontario, by adjournments 
from the 12th of the Sixth month, to the 15th 
of the same, inclusive, 1876 : 

On calling the names of the representa- 
tives in Men’s Branch as forwarded by the 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings, all 
were present except four, a satisfactory reason 
was assigned for the absence of the one from 
Farmington. 

In Women’s Branch all were present ex- 
cept four. Satisfactory reasons were given 
for the absence of three. 

Certificates of unity for Friends in attend- 
ance from other Yearly Meetings were intro- 
duced and read in both meetings as follows : 

For Esther Haviland, a minister from 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, New York ; 
Hannah C. Carpenter, an elder and compan- 
ion of Esther Haviland, from the same 
Monthly Meeting; John W. Pierce, an elder 
and companion of Esther Haviland, from 
Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, New York ; 
Aaron ©. Macy, a minister from Hudson 
Monthly Meetiag, New York; Daniel H. 
Griffia, a minister from Amawalk Monthly 
Meeting, New York; Amy W. Griffio, an 
elder, wife and companion of Daniel H. 
Griffin, from the same Monthly Meeting, and 
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David Hallock, and Jane his wife, elders 
from Amawalk Monthly Meeting, New York. 


Their company and labors have been 


strengthening and encouraging to us, and we 
desire they may return to their homes bearing 
sheaves of peace. 


Epistles from Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore, Indiana, Illinois and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings have been received and read, all 
portraying the same language, that love is 
the true badge of discipleship. 

Their reading exerted a solemnizing influ- 
ence, and tended to strengthen the bond of 
affection with distant Friends who are engaged 
in the same great work. 

To essay replies thereto, as way may open, 
and present at a future sitting, committees 
were appointed. 

The following proposition was received 
from Scipio Quarterly Meeting: “That the 
two clauses in the advices in our Book of 
Discipline, the one recommending that our 
members take no part in the elections, also 
the one relative to dealing in and consuming 
the produce of the labor of slaves, be 
stricken from the Discipline.” 

After deliberating thereon in both meetings, 
it was concluded to appoint a joint committee, 
to take it into consideration and report at a 
future sitting. 

Jonathan D. Noxon was appointed clerk, 
and Oliver S. Phillips assistant clerk of Mens’ 
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Branch. In Women’s meeting, Phebe J. 
Noxen and Ruth Wilson were appointed. 

Commitiees were appointed to collect the 
exercises of the meetings and present them at 
future sittings. 

Both meetings proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the State of Society,as exhibited by the 
answers to the queries, as they came from our 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings, sum- 
maries of which have been adopted, and 
directed to be recorded, as descriptive of our 
present state. 


The proceedings of the Representative 
Committee for the past year were read and 
approved by both meetings, also the suggest- 
ion that their successors in office memorialize 
the legislatures of the State of New York and 
the Dominion of Canada to abolish capital 
punishment. 


The time having expired for which it was 
appointed, a joint committee was named to 
propose at a future sitting of the meeting the 
names of suitable Friends to constitute this 
committee. 


Phebe J. Noxen was re-appointed Treas- 
urer of Women’s Meeting. 

Acceptable visits were received by Wom- 
en’s Meeting from Isaac Wilson, Aaron C. 
‘Macy and John J. Cornell. 

The Yearly Meeting convened in joint 
session to hear the report of the Indian Com- 
mittee. 

The report of the committe being read, was 
‘satisfactory to the meeting, and their recom. 
mendation to raise $50 for contingent ex- 
penses of the committee, united with. 


The committee appointed to collect the 
exercises of the men’s meeting, presented the 
following : 


The importance of attending our religious 
meetings was feelingly alluded to, and the 
Janguage of encouragement uttered, that as 
we were concerned to be taught of and by 
the Divine Father who teaches His people 
‘Himself, we should be often drawn to meet 
together, and the example of our early Friends 
was cited, showing that as their minds became 
«oenvinced of the truth which George Fox 
found opened to his mind while in the field, 
that God did not dwell in temples made with 
hands, and that going to Oxford or Cambridge 
could not qualify a man to be a minister of 
the gospel of Christ, they felt impelled to 
gather with each other to hold communion 
with the Divine Spirit, and were thus strengih- 
ened to bear persecution, and carry forward 
this noble testimony of the immediate revela- 
tion of the will of God to man. Those who 
are situated where their meetings are small, 
were encouraged to a faithful attendance of 


in the desire to be instructed, the Lord would 
be found to feed and to bless. 

The young were tenderly exhorted to re. 
member that while they were engaged in ob. 
taining the needful support of the physical life, 
the spiritual also needed to be fed and nur. 
ished, and that inasmuch as the spiritual life 
was of more importance to preserve than the 
physica], more effort should be made for that 
object, and that, as one of the means to effect 
it isin communing with the Divine Spirit, 
and through this communion, learning what 
the will of the Father concerning us is, the 
were encouraged to meet with their elder 
brethren in the middle of the week as well 
as on First-days, and were assured that they 
would find the blessing «f God would rest 
upon them, as well as their elder brethren. 

As all were willing to do the will of the 
Father in all His requirings, it was shown 
that our love for him would increase, and we 
would be enabled to carry out the two great 
commandments—‘*‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy mind, thy might and 
thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself;” 
and we were cautioned against allowing any 
feeling of coolness or suspicion to find a place 
with us, and were counseled if any misunder- 
standing arise, or we have reason to believe a 
brother has aught against us, to go to him in 
a feeling of tenderness and love, to seek a 
knowledge of where the difficulty lies, and 
then it would be seldom but that it might be 
removed and the brother gained. 

It was held up to our view how easily we 
might form erroneous impressions concerning 
a brother, which a more intimate acquaint- 
ance would show us to be incorrect, an! it 
was frequently from this source that estrange- 
ments grew—hence, as we were concerned to 
fulfill the first commandment alluded to, we 
might then fulfill the second, because we 
thould be kept from indulging any other 
feeling, even towards our enemies. 

Our testimony against the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks claimed our serious considera- 
tion. As the report from our subordinate 
meetings show us to be clear from participat- 
ing in them, we were reminded that, as it is 
considered as a needed preparation to advance 
any reform or correct any error, we first have 
our own hands clear, we were now prepared 
to consistently advance our testimony among 
others, and we were invited to consider 
« hether we have not a duty to do as members 
of the common brotherhood, to alleviate the 
cufferings which are so largely abounding 
among them. 

We were counseled to remember with grat- 
itude the blessings we enjoy at the present 
time in the immunity from military services, 



































them, as then when the heart was centered | and from the consequent sufferings entailed 
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in former days by a refusal to comply with] The committee appointed to collect the 
such demands, and that as this was a legacy | exercises of the meeting, produced the fol- 
we were enjoying, as the result of the faith-| lowing: 
ful bearing of our testimony against warby| As the state of society was brought before 
our forefathers, we must not sit idly down to] us, much excellent counsel was handed forth, 
enjoy the fruit of their labor, but there was | inciting us to press forward, for it is only as 
still a work for us to do, that as we came|we persevere in well doing, that we will 
under the government of the Prince of Peace | know of any advancement in the highway of 
in ourselves, we being kept from strife and | holiness. 
contention, could set before the world an ex-| Mothers were encouraged to look to God 
ample of settling all difficulties either by|in prayer, that they may thereby receive a 
ourselves or arbitration, and could then con-| qualification to train up the dear children 
sistently strive to induce others, as individuals | committed to their care, that they may come 
or nations, to follow that example. forth as bright and shining lights, prepared 
A concern was felt and expressed, that more | to take the places of their parents, when they 
care be used by our members in the conducting | have been gathered from works to rewards ; 
of their business relations, to punctually ful-| although many may not live to see the desire 
fill their promises, and pay their just debts, | of their hearts accomplished, it may be like 
and we were shown that as our minds were| bread cast upon the waters, that will return 
kept under the supervision and direction of| after many days. We were reminded the 
the Great Supreme, we should be preserved | Lord is calling us with a high and holy call- 
from improperly extending our business, and | ing to paths of holiness ; and were encour- 
from making promises we could not perform. | aged to gather nearer to the Divine Foun- 
The committee appointed to consider the} tain, from which the truth is ever emanating 
subject referred from Scipio Quarterly Meet- | to all the children of men, that we may be 
ing, that the two clauses of the advices in| prepared veasels for his use, that we may 
relation to elections and slavery be stricken | stand steadfast in the hour of trial which 
from our Book of Discipline, madz the fol-| will come upon all; and as we thus come to 
lowing report, viz: dwell under this influence we shall gather 
The committee to take under consideration | strength thereby, and dwelling low in the 
the proposition from Scipio Quarterly Meet- | spirit, even at the Master’s feet, where only 
ing, in regard to the two clauses contained in| the blessing is to be found, we may come 
the advices in the Discipline, having met and | forth bright and shining lights and shine 
deliberated thereon, report: That in regard | forth as the morning stars. 
to the clause pertaining to elections,the com-| The young have been invited to come- 
mittee are not united in proposing any change | away from the alluring pleasures of earth, 
at this time. But the clause respecting the | that they may be made acquainted with those 
use of the produce of the labor of slaves, | joys which are of a purer and more elevating 
they recommended to be expunged. character, of which they may partake with- 
On behalf of the committee, out fear of displeasing Him who is the giver 
Isaac Baker, of every good and perfect gift; and He will 
Evganok BowrrMAN. |yichly reward for every act of obedience. 
After a free interchange of views, the| They were also reminded that the Lord loves 
meeting unites in erasing the clause relative|an early sacrifice. The light and trifling 
to slavery, and to refer the clause pertaining | publications of the day were alluded to, and 
to elections another year, fur further consid- | desires expressed, that we do not allow them 
eration, Women Friends concurring. to occupy our time, when there are so many 
Having been enabled to transact the busi-| publications that would both instruct and 
ness for which we have assembled, in love | interest, at the same time fill the mind with 
and brotherly condescension, we feel to ascribe | pure and profitable thoughts. 
praise unto Him: whose presence has been so| We were counseled to be faithful in the 
livingly with us, cementing our hearts into| attendance of our smajl meetings, remem- 
one bond of holy union, whereby our souls | bering they are as little streams issuing from 
have been gladdened, and the holy oil felt to| the fountain, and flowing as tributaries to 
flow as from vessel to vessel—aud while| make up the large ones; without which we 
dwelling under this blessed influence, we feel | should be deprived of the precious privilege 
to bid each other au affectionate farewell in| of mingling together in this our annual 
the Lord—and adjourn to meet at Farmin-| assembly, when we ofttimes feel refreshed 
ton, N. Y., at the usual time next year, if so|and strengthened by the gospel labors of 
permitted. JONATHAN D. Noxon, Clerk. | those whom the Father has qualified for his 
Further extracts from the proceedings of | work and service. 
Women’s Meeting are as follows: Much anxiety was felt in regard to the 
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present aspect of the poor Indian, and should 
the proposed change by the Government take 

lace, and they put entirely under the War 

epartment, much of the labor and benefit 
they have received from those who have left 
their comfortable homes to teach themethe 
blessings of a Christian and enlightened life 
will be lost. 

The sorrows and sufferings caused by in- 
temperance, were feelingly portrayed, and we 
encouraged to aid and assist those who have 
fallen, to again rise, thus obeying the Divine 
injunction of “doing unto others as we 
would that they should do to us.” 

A First-day school conference has been 
held, in which encouraging accounts were 
received from those who are laboring therein, 
and they were encouraged to continue their 
labors in that direction. 

We have felt that it has been good for us 
thus to sweetly and unitedly mingle together, 
and being made sensible of the living presence 
of the Great Head of all rightly gathered 
religious assemblies, with desires for a con- 
tinuance of this blessed influence, when re- 
turned to our homes and engayed in the 
duties and cares incident to life, we bid each 
other an affectionate farewell—and adjourn 
to meet at Farmington, N. Y., the usual time 
next year, if consistent with the Divine Will. 

PHEBE JANE Noxon, Clerk. 


The Indian Committee’s report will be given 
next week. 





From Popular Science Monthly. 
ORDEALS AND OATHS. 
BY EDWARD B. TYLOR. 
[Continued from page 342.] 

Let us now examine some typical forms of 
oatb. The rude natives of New Guinea swear 
by the sun, or by a certain mountain, or by 
a weapon, that the sun may burn them, or 
the mountain crush them, or the weapon 
wound them, if they lie. The even ruder 
savages of the Brazilian forests, to confirm 
their words, raise the hand over the head, 
or thrust it into their hair, or they will touch 
the points of their weapons. These two ac- 
counts of savage ceremony introduce us to 
customs well known to nations of higher cul- 
ture. The raising of the hand toward the sky 
seems to mean here what it does elsewhere. 
It is in gesture calling on the heaven-god to 
smite the perjurer with his thunderbolt. 
The touching of the head, again, carries its 
meaning among these Brazilians almost as 
plainly as in Africa, where we find men 
swearing by their heads or limbs, in the be- 
lief that they would wither if forsworn; or, 
as when among the old Prussians a man 
would lay his right hand on his own neck, 


and his left on the holy oakysaying, ‘‘ Ma 
Perkun” (the thunder-god) “destroy me!” 
As to swearing by weapons, another graphie 
instance of its original meaning comes from 
Aracan, where the witness swearing to speak 
the truth takes in his hand a musket, a sword, 
a spear, a tiger’s tusk, a crocodile’s tooth, 
and a thunderbolt (that is, of course, a stone 
celt). The oath by the weapon not only lasted 
on through classic ages, but remained so com. 
mon in Christendom that it was expressly 
forbidden by a synod; even in the seven- 
teenth century, to swear on the sword (like 
Hamlet’s friends in the ghost scene) was stil} 
a legal oath in Holstein. As for the holding 
up the hand to invoke the personal divine 
sky, the successor of this primitive gesture 
remains to this day among the chief acts in 
the solemn oaths of European nations. 

It could scarcely be shown more clearly 
with what childlike imagination the savage 
conceives that a symbolic action, such as 
touching his head or his spear, will somehow 
pass into reality. In connection with this 
group of oaths, we can carry yet a step fur- 
ther the illustration of the way men’s minds 
work in this primitive stage of association of 
ideas. Oneof the accounts from New Guinea 
is that the swearer, holding up an arrow, calls 
on Heaven to punish him if he lies; but by 
turning the arrow the other way the oath can 
be neutralized. This is magic all over. 
What one symbol can do, the reverse symbo} 
can undo. True to the laws of primitive 
magical reasoning, uncultured men elsewhere 
still carry on the symbolic reversal of their 
oaths. An Abyssinian chief, who had 
sworn an oath he disliked, has been seen to 
scrape it off his tongue and spit it out. There 
are still places in Germany where the 
false witness reckons to escape the spiritual 
consequences of perjury by crooking one 
finger, to make it, I suppose, not a straight, 
but a crooked oath, or he puts his left hand 
to his side to neutralize what his right hand 
is doing. Here is the idea of our “ over the 
left;” but so far as I know this has come 
down with us to mere schoolboy’s shuffling. 

It has just been noticed that the arsenal of 
deadly weapons by which the natives of Ara- 
can swear, includes a tiger’s tusk and a croc- 
odile’s tooth. This leads us to a group of in- 
structive rites belonging to Central and North 
Asia. Probably to this day there may be 
seen in Russian law-courts in Siberia the oath 
on the bear’s head. When an Ostiak is to 
be sworn a bear’s head is brought into court, 
and the man makes believe to bite at it, calling 
on the bear to devour him in like manner if 
he does not tell the truth. Now, the meaning 
of this act goes beyond magic and into relig- 
ion, for we are here in the region of bear- 
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worship, among people who believe that this 
wise and divine beast knows what goes on, 

and will come and punish them. Nor need 
one wonder at this, for the idea that the bear 
will hear and come if called on is familiar to 
German mythology. I was interested to find 
it still in survival in Switzerland a few years 
ago, when a peasant-woman, whom a mis- 
chievous little English boy had irritated be 

yond endurance, pronounced the ancient 
awful imprecation on him, ‘‘ The bear take 
thee!” (der Bir nimm dich!) Among the 
hill-tribes of India a tiger’s skin is sworn on 
in the same sense as the bear’s head among 
the Ostiaks. Rivers, again, which to the 
savage and barbarian are intelligent and per- 
sonal divinities, are sworn by in strong belief 
that their waters will punish him who takes 
their name in vain. 

These various examples may be taken as 
showing the nature and meaning of such 
oaths as belong to the lower stages of civiliza- 
tion. Their binding power is that of curses, 
that the perjurer may be visited by mishap, 
disease, death. But at a higher stage of 
culture, where the gods are ceasing to be 
divine natural objects like the Tiber or Gan- 
ges, or the sun or sky, but are passing into 
the glorified human or heroic stage, like Ap- 
pollo or Venus, there comes into view a milder 
kind of oath, where the man enters into fealty 
with the god, whom he asks to favor or pre- 
serve him on condition of his keeping troth. 
Thus, while the proceeding is still an oath 
with a penalty, this penalty now lies in the 
perjurer’s forfeiting the divine favor. To this 
milder form, which we may conveniently call 
the ‘‘ oath of conditional favor,” belong such 
classic phrases as “So may the gods love 
me!” (Jta me Dii ament!), “As 1 wish the 
gods to be propitious to me!” (Ita mihi Deos 
velim propitios). I call attention to this class 
of oaths, of which we shall presently meet 
with a remarkable example nearer home. 
We have now to take into consideration a 
movement of far larger scope. 

Returning to the great first-mentioned class 
of savage and barbaric oaths, sworn by ges- 
tures or weapons, or by invocation of divine 
beasts, or rivers, or greater Nature-deities— 
the question now to be asked is, What is the 
nature of the penalties? It is, that the per- 

jurer may be withered by disease, wounded, 
drowned, smitten by the thunderbolt, etc., all 
these being temporal, visible punishments. 
The state of belief to which the whole class 
belong is that explicitly described among the 
natives of the Tonga Islands, where oaths were 
received on the declared ground that the 
gods would punish the false swearer here on 
earth. A name is wanted to denote this class 
of oaths, belonging especially to the lower 


culture; let us call them “mundane oaths.” 
Now, it is at a point above the savage level 
in culture that the: thought first comes in of 
the perjurer being punished in a world be- 
yond the grave. This was a conception 
familiar to the Egyptians in their remotely 
ancient civilization. It was at home among 
the old Homeric Greeks, as when Agamem- 
non, swearing his mighty oaths, calls to wit- 
ness, not only Father Zeus, and the all seeing 
sun, and the rivers, and earth, but also the 
Erinnys who down below chastise the souls 
of the dead, whosoever shall have been for- 
sworn. Not less plainly is it written in the 
ancient Hindoo “ Laws of Manu ”—‘“ A man 
of understanding shall swear no false oath 
even in a trifling matter, for he who swears 
a false oath goes hereafter and here to de- 
struction.” To this higher stage of culture, 
then, belongs the introduction of the new 
“ post-mundane” element into oaths. For 
ages afterward nations might still use either 
kind, or combine them by adding the penalty 
after death to that in life. But in the later 
course of history there comes plainly into 
view a tendency to subordinate the old mun- 
dane oath, and at last to suppress it alto- 
gether. How this came to pass is plain on 
the face of the matter. It was simply the 
result of accumulated experience. The con- 
tinual comparison of opinions with facts 
could not but force observant minds to admit 
that a man might swear falsely of sword’s 
edge or spear’s point, and yet die with a whole 
skin; that bears and tigers were not to be 
depended on to choose perjurers for their vic- 
tims, and that in fact the correspondence be- 
tween the imprecation and the event was not 
real, but only ideal. How judgment by real 
results thus shaped itself in men’s minds we 
may see by the way it came to public utter- 
ance in classic times, nowhere put more co- 
gently than in the famous dialogue in the 
“Clouds” of Aristophanes. The old farmer 
Strepsiades asks, “ Whence comes the blazing 
thunderbolt that Zeus hurls at the perjured ?” 
“ You fool,” replies the Socrates of the play, 
“you smack of old Kronos’ time—if Zeus 
smote perjurers, wouldn’t he have been down 
on those awful fellows Simon, and Kleony- 
mos, and Theoros? Why, what Zeus does 
with his bolt is to smite his own temple, and 
the heights of Sunium, and the tall oaks! 
Do you mean to say that an oak tree can 
commit perjury?” What is said here in 
chaff full many a reasonable man in the old 
days must have said to himself in the soberest 
earnest, and, once said or thought, but one 
resuli could come of it—the result which 
history shows usdid come: The venue of the 
judicial oath was gradually changed, till the 
later kind, with its penalties transferred from 
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earth to the region of departed souls, remained 
practically in possession of the field. 

As a point in the science of culture, which 
has hitherto been scarcely if at all observed, 
I am anxious to call attention to the histori- 
cal stratification of judicial oaths, from the 
lowest stratum cf mundane oaths belonging 
to savage or barbaric times, to the highest 
stratum of post-mundane oaths such as obtain 
among modern civilized nations. Roughly, 
the development in the course of ages may 
be expressed in the following two classifica- 
tions : 

Mundane Curse. 
Mixed Oaths, Conditiona] Favor. 
Post-Mundane Judgment. 

Though these two series only partly coin- 
cide in history, they so far fit that the judicial 
oaths of the lower culture belong to the class 
of mundane curse, while those of the higher 
culture in general belong to that of the post- 
mundane judgment. Anthropologically, this 
is the most special new view I have here to 
bring forward. It forms part of a wider gen- 
eralization, belonging at once to the science 
of morals and the science of religion. But, 
rather than open out the subject into this too 
wide field, we may do well to fix it in our 
minds by tracing a curious historical point in 
the legal customs of our own country. Every 
one knows that the modes of administering 
a judicial oath in Scotland and in England 
are not the same. In Scotland, where the 
witness holds up his hand towards heaven, 
and swears to tell the truth as he shall answer 
to God at the day of judgment, we have be- 
fore us the most explicit possible example of 
a post-mundane oath framed on Christian 
lines. In contrasting this with the English 
judicial oath, we first notice that our acted 
ceremony consists commonly in taking a New 
Testament in the hand and kissing it. Thus, 
unlike the Scotch oath, the English oath is 
sworn on a halidome (Anglo Saxon, haligdém ; 
German, heiligthum), a holy or sacred object. 
Many writers have fallen into confusion 
about this word, mystifying it into sacred 
judgment or “holy doom;” but it is a per- 
fectly straightforward term for a sanctuary or 
relic, as “On tham haligdome swerian”—to 
swear by the relic. Now, this custom of 
swearing on a halidome belongs to far pre- 
Christian antiquity, one famous example be- 
ing when Hannibal, then a lad of nine years 
old, was brought by his father to the altar 
and made to swear, by touching the sacred 
things (tactis sacris), that when he grew up 
he would be the enemy of Rome. In classical 
antiquity the sacred objects were especially 
the images and altars of the gods, as it is put 
in a scene in Plautus, ‘Touch this altar of 
Venus! ”’ The man answers, “I touch it,” and 
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then heissworn. When this ancient rite came 
into use in early Christian England, the ob- 
ject touched might be the altar itself, ora 
relic-shrine like that which Harold is touch- 
ing with his right forefinger in the famous 
scene in the Bayeux tapestry, or it might be 
a missal, or a book of the gospels. In mod- 
ern England a copy of the New Testament 
has become the recognized halidome on which 
oaths are taken, and the practice of kissing 
it has almost supplanted the older and more 
general custom of touching it with the hand, 
To be continued. 
Pray; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears— 
May never repay your pleading— 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But choicer, will come one day, 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 
—Adelaide Proctor. 





From Harper’s Weekly. 
A RETROSPECT. 


A hundred years ago no Protestant dissen- 
ter could hold office in England, no Hebrew 
become a British citizen, no Roman Catholic 
live at ease in Ireland. The Jews were still 
persecuted with singular indignities in all 
Roman Catholic countries. The Protestant 
might yet expect an auto da fé in Spain. 
Toleration was scarcely understood even in 
Switzerland and Holland, except in a limited 
form. In England the people were as barba- 
rous as those of France. Education was un- 
known to four-fifths of them. The peasants 
lived in miserable hovels, and fever and pesti- 
lence were seldom absent from the majority 
of the English homes. In London and all 
over England crime raged with unequaled au- 
dacity, and sometimes thirty criminals were 
hanged at once at Tyburn, without restraining 
their fellows. Highwaymen haunted all the 
great roads. Life was scarcely safe in the 
heart of London. The London of Johnson 
and Boswell was a pandemonium where 
gamblers, burglars and cut-throats abounded, 
and where the rich and poor joined in one 
common dissipation. One can scarcely realize 
how miserable was the human race amidst the 
barbarities of kings and nobles a hundred 
years ago, what tears were shed, what horrors 
endured by those who have since become the 
sovereign people. 

The chief trait of the eighteenth century 
was its intense inhumanity. No one cared 
for the sufferings of others, and no one except 
a few philosophers and a few Americans had 
discovered that the majority of men were not 
born to suffer forever. The great seigneurs of 
France beat, robbed and murdered their 
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peasants with no sentiment even of shame; 
the English lords, bishops and princes de- 
fended their cruel laws, and were amazed at 
the superhuman wisdom of the British Con- 
stitution. Meanwhile all the ocean was cov- 
ered with slave ships, and the horrible wealth 
of every civilized nation was won from the 
woes of the helpless Africans. Mungo Park 
has painted the touching tenderness, the 
heroic iove, and the unutterable sorrows of 
his fellow-slaves. They were poured out in 
thousands upon the shores of America and 
London, Lisbon and New York flourished 
rankly from their woes. The slave-trade was 
the richest mine of European commerce. 
Fifteen thousand slaves were landed in one 
year in South Carolina ; Spain and Portugal 
covered all the ocean with their slavers; 
English statesmen and bishopsand Portuguese 
nobles and priests saw no wrong in the gain- 
ful traffic, founded churches and monasteries 
from its profits, lived in eminent respectabil- 
ity from its gains, defended it with arguments 
from scripture and tradition, and looked upon 
those who denounced it as the enemies of 
social order; Wilberforce and Clarkson were 
the heretics of their age, accursed by many 
bishops and contemned by nearly all the 
nobility; and far worse than all, European 
cruelty and avarice had forced slavery upon 
the fresh fields of America, had planted 
among us the supreme pest of civilization, 
had left here the canker that had corroded 
the freedom of Greece and Rome, and had 
seemed to make impossible in the New World 
any advance beyond the impassive inhuman- 
ity of the past.— Eugene Lawrence. 









































LOCAL INFORMATION. 


On the morning of the 20th inst., Friends’ 
Meeting House, Pickering, Ontario, C.W., was 
struck by lightning and burned to the ground. 
Genesee Yearly Meeting has since the vear 
1860, been held in this house, biennially, up 
to 1872, and triennially, subsequent to that 
time. L 

Scventh month, 21st, 1876. 


saASCRAPS& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Our late Yearly Meeting (New York) was 
to me, and I believe to many others, a highly 
favored season, especially the meeting of min- 
isters and elders on Seventh-day. I felt, as 
we took our seats, that a solemn covering of 
the Heavenly presence was realized—uniting 
us together in the harmonious concern and 
labor for the promotion of truth and right- 
eousness. We were favored with the company 
and services of a number of dear friends from 


other Yearly Meetings. 
queries and answers is designed to raise in 
our minds a close investigation whether there 
is a correspondence with the exhortations 
some of us feel required to express to gath- 
ered assemblies, as good example in daily life 
is louder and more effective preaching than 
words. 
faith without thy works and I will shew thee 
my faith by my works.” 


The reading of the 


The apostle said: “Shew me thy 


Some seem to think the reading of the que- 


ries so often is a mere form without life, but 
I would wish these to feel the query to arise 
in them: can I too often put up the petition, 
“Search me, O Lord and try me, and if there 
be iniquity in me do thou it away.” We do 
greatly desire that a divinely authorized min- 
istry may be preserved amongst us, as the 
Most High works by instruments—although 
abundantly more by His own spirit immedi- 
ately in the souls of His accountable crea~ 
tures. 
would be raised up in our society if obedience 
to the Lord’s will impressed on the mind was 
yielded to. 
take up the daily cross to our own creaturely. 
will so as to say in sincerity of heart, “ Thy 
will, O God, be done.” 
horted to in our Yearly Meeting in its various 
sittings by those of the Lord’s messengers 
sent to visit us, and also by our own mem- 
bers. 
whose presence solemnized and united our 
spirits, that our business was conducted in 
much harmony so that we could say it was 
good for us to have been there. 
was given that we are not a forsaken people, 
although we mourn over much declension and 


I fully believe more gospel ministers 
But there is an unwillingness to 


This we were ex- 


Acknowledgements are due to Him 


Evidence 


unfaithfulness in many; but it feels to me if 
we, through disobedience, do wane away, a 


day of trial will come in which many will 


feel the necessity of an Omnipotent Omni- 
present Comforter in their own souls. We 
have not followed cunningly devised fables, 
but the eternal ever-blessed Truth, when we 
testify unto others the sufficiency of the divine 
spirit to save from all sin, and enable the 
obedient to live a righteous and holy life. 





Thou asked how I was impressed with the 
visits of the young English Friend to our 
meetings. I think no one could fail to recog- 
nizs the sweetness of his spirit and his earnest 
zeal for the good of his fellow-beings. There 
was not in his discourses, when I was present, 
any very pointed allusion to those theological 
tenets in which we differ from what are called 
“Evangelical Friends,” a3 though his mission 
was to convert us to a particular creed, but 
they were almost throughout loving persua: 
sives to devotion and purity of life. So far, 
and taken in connection with a very attrac- 
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‘tive countenance, voice and manner, they 
were listened to with attention, and, no doubt, 
stirred the religious feeling in many, perhaps, 
most minds. But, instead of directing his 
hearers to “the word nigh in the heart” as 
the “goodly tree”—as William Penn calls 
it—out of which grow all the Christian vir- 
tues, they were told before the close of his 
discourses that a belief in certain theological 
tenets was the only true foundation of the 
Christian life. 

[ listened to him with interest, very much 
as I would to a clergyman whose inspi- 
ration came to him through the medium of 
the Scriptures. For, I believe, in such inspi- 
ration—though not direct from fountain head, 
and liable to be clouded by the letter—it will, 
no doubt, long continue to be a means in the 
Divine Hand of arousing the religious life in 
many. In this case, I thought I could dis- 
<riminate (it is not likely he himself eould, 
such is the force of early imbibed ideas,) be- 
‘tween that which was the fruit of divine grace 
in his soul, and that which was the result of 
Bible study. The one gave to his religion its 
spirit, the other gave it its theological form. 
Now,as these forms of belief appertain to the 
head, while the vital principle of religion has 
its seat in the heart or the affections, it might 
be supposed to be of little moment what was 
the mere intellectual belief. But, if the ef- 
fect of holding up an irrational dogma, a be- 
lief in which is the only foundation on which 
to build a religious life, is, in an inexperi- 
enced mind, to mar the singleness of the eye, 
by dividing the attention between that which 
is extraneous, and that which is matter of 
consciousness, it becomes a duty for those who 
have known how simple and how saving the 
truth is to bear a clear testimony to that 
simplicity. 

And this brings me to the general subject 
of the visits of Orthodox Friends to our 
meetings, which have, of late, been more fre- 
quent than formerly. To meet these as 
‘brethren, when they make application to at- 
tend our meetings on the ground of religious 
concern, would seem to be required by Chris- 
tian courtesy. But Christian courtesy has 
reference to the feeling in which we act rather 
than to the act itself. A candid reason why 
the visit is declined may be given in the kind- 
est spirit. I think we would have no hesita- 
tion about declining, were the applicant a 
clergyman of one of the denominations whose 
known views essentially differed from ours 
and whose concern to come among us, we had 
reason to believe,originated in a desire to en- 
lighten us on these points. And, is the case 
altered merely because those who thus apply 
bear the name of Friends ? ; 

There are many amiable, excellent people 


who would rather these subjects of difference 
should not be alluded to, fearing they may 
tend to keep up a feeling of alienation. 
Neither should they be if they were admitted 
by all to be of minor importance. But, when 
a certain belief in these controverted points is 
openly declared to be the only ground of ac- 
ceptance with God, the case is altered. While 
we regard a religious body holding such views 
with true Christian charity, and rejoice that 
under every shade of opinion the benign 
“fruits of the spirit ” are manifested, it is 
none the less our duty to hold forth our own 
simple faith. Although, as individuals, we 
hold to this faith with varions degrees of 
clearness, according to education and experi- 
ence, yet I rejoice in the fact that in our 
public testimonies, it is given with almost no 
intermixture. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 29, 1876. 


A Cavtion.—The enervating influence of 
the heat that has continued with little abate- 
ment for several weeks, affects the brain as well 
as the muscle, and unfits for continuous mental 
effort. With the mercury in the shade far 
up among the nineties, the most absorbing 
topic is, how to keep cool, and while the pres- 
ent dry weather continues there is small 
prospect for a lower temperature. 

Those who can at pleasure leave the 
crowded city with its heated walls and dusty 
streets are truly fortunate ; but this class is per- 
haps smaller this summer than usual, owing to 
the presence of so many strangers in our midst, 
and the obligations of hospitality towards 
friends who come from great distances to 
attend the Exposition, and also to participate 
in the proceedings of the various conventions 
which are being held in our city. 

There is need of caution while the heated 
term lasts, as it is at great risk to health and 
life that much continuous physical exertion 
is made. The list of sufferers from the ex- 
cessive heat is very large, and it becomes the 
duty of every one to avoid as much as possi- 
ible, everything that has a tendency to in- 
crease thenumber. Our household help need 
special coneideration. In the many duties 
they are required to perform, it is well to 
study how and where they may be spared 
unnecessary labor, especially over hot fires in 
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uncomfortable kitchens, many of which in 
these times of show and weak display, are in 
houses of large pretensions pushed back into 
the smallest possible compass, and almost shut 
out from a free circulation of air. 

A wise attention in the ordering of food 
may save much worry and vexation, and add 
materially to the comfort and happiness of 
the entire household. It is better to employ 
extra help as occasion may require, or to live 
more simply while the hot, dry weather lasts, 
than to expose ourselves or our employees to 
the fatal affects that so often follow over- 
heating. 





Tue Soutn Caro.tina Massacre.—It is 
a matter of sad satisfaction that the cruel and 
causeless murder of six colored men at the 
town of Hamburg, S. C., meets with the uni- 
versal denunciation of the press throughout 
the land; even those who were so long the 
persistent apologists of slavery, and of the 
cruel caste feeling which yet prevails among 
our fellow citizens of the South, turning with 
horror and indignation from a deed of such 
senseless wickedness. 

The circumstance of the slaughter of Cus- 
ter and his band by the Sioux is far less an 
illustration of degraded barbarism than is 
this atrocious deed, for the Indians were only 
resisting an undoubted wrong by the very 
means that were being practised against 
them. 


“ What hope can we have,” says Governor 
Chamberlain in his letter to T. J. Robertson, 
U. 8. Senator, “ when such a cruel and blood- 
thirsty spirit waits in our midst for its hour of 
gratification? Is our civilization so shallow? 
Is our race so wantonly cruel? Such acts call 
for condemnation and punishment. For con- 
demnation as a bloody blot on the record of 
your race and mine, as a cruel affront to a 
race whose long-suffering, patient forbearance 
challenges the admiration and gratitude of 
the world, as a shameful dishonor to the 
name of South Carolina. For punishment 
as a violation of the laws of the State, and a 
wanton blow at the peace and happiness of 
the State.” 


Do those who thus defy all the natural laws 
of reason and of justice, using the advantages 





of birth and culture for oppression and cruel 
wrong, remember that they are sowing seed, 
and that they and their children must reap 
the fruit therefrom ? 


“ A wonderful thing is a seed— 
The one thing deathless forever ! 
The one thing changeless—utterly true ; 
Forever old, and forever new, 
And fickle and faithless never.” 


“ Plant blessing, and blessings will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hatred will grow ; 
You can sow to-day—to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of a thing 
Is the seed,—the seed you show.” 


MARRIED. 


MATHER—SLEEPER.—On the 20th of Sixth 
month, at the residence of John Saunders, with the 
approbation of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Green street, Thomas Mather and Elizabeth 
T. Sleeper, both of Philadelphia. 

netstat ante 


DIED. 


CAIN.—On the 20th of Seventh month, 1876, at 
Richmond, Indiana, William Cain, in the 75th year 
of his age; a valued elder of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting. This beloved Friend was justly esteemed 
as a man of integrity and a bright example of con- 
sistency. The loss of such a standard-bearer is 
deeply felt. Few, perhaps, have stood in higher 
esteem among his many acquaintances. 


COMFORT.—At the residence of George Comfort, 
near Morrisville, Bucks county, Pa., on the 22d in- 
stant, Elizabeth Comfort, widow of the late Samuel 
Comfort, in her 89th year. She was a valued min- 
ister of Fallsington Monthly Meeting. 


GARDNER.—On the 9th inst., Sarah C., aged 21 
years; and, on the 11th inst., Lizzie T., in the 15th 
year of her age; daughters of James and Nancy T. 
Gardner; members of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


RILEY.—On the 6th of Fifth month, 1876, E. El- 
len Riley, wife of Dr. Wm. Riley, in the 55th year 
of her age; a member and overseer of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

In speaking of this dear Friend, it seems fitting 
that something more than a passing notice should 
be given of one so pre-eminently useful in her day 
and generation. “The righteous are taken away, 
and their works do follow them.” Her charity was 
broadcast, evincing remarkably self-sacrificing en- 
ergy and efficiency for the good of all.. Upon whom 
will her mantle fall, or who will take her place and 
minister to the wants of others like this our beloved 
sister? She will be much missed in our Society as 
an active worker, and we fully believe was prepared 
—when the solemnly sudden summons came, “ Stew- 
ard, give up thy stewardship, for thou mayst be no 
longer steward!”—to render up her account, and 
to enter into the joy of her Lord. What a blessed 
state to be ready for the sudden summons to enter 
into that city “ whose walls are salvation and whose 
gates are praise,” whose inhabitants shall never 
more say, ‘‘I am sick,” and to hear the welcome, 
‘“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world; for [ was an hungered and ye gave me meat, 
I was thirsty and ye gave me drink, I was a stranger 
and ye took me in, naked and ye clothed me, I was 
sick and ye visited me, I was in prison and ye came 
unto me!” M. R. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 
No. 17. 

Fifth mo. 1st.—We have one or two more 
things yet to see,and some to take leave of—but 
we feel that we have done justice, though not 
more than justice, that moderate time allows, 
to the great features of this renowned capi- 
tal. Nothing whatever of the ancient atmos- 
phere remains over it; but it is a bright, 
modern, picturesque little city, and there can 
scarcely be a more interesting spot to spend 
afew weeks at. Except on the Acropolis 
the ruinsare isolated. The ancient city prob- 
ably occupied the space about Mars Hill and 
extended between them. 

Some of our party who are well acquainted 
with Rome, say, there is nothing there in equal 
preservation to what we have here before us. 
The temple of Jupiter Olympus is by far the 
most magnificent, but the proportion remain- 
ing, of the original grand structure, is very 
small. The temple of Theseus is nearly com- 
plete, but inferior in size and design. The 
Parthenon stands unrivaled in position, and 
the wealth by which it is surrounded. The 
Erectheum, with its caryatides; the temple 
of the wingless Victory; the gateway of the 
Propylzon, with the world of broken statu- 
ary and other richly wrought ornamental 
sculpture lying all around—without the 
medizval Venetian tower, if possible—as a 
treasury of the meridian days of ancient 
Greek art and architecture, is unequaled ia 
the world. For grandeur of design and mag: 
nificence, I must still, however, give the pre- 
eminence to the ruins of Baalbec. The 
heights around Athens, and the more distant 
ranges are very considerable. Those in the 
immediate vicinity are abrupt and pictur- 
esque, and some of the classic remains peer 
over the city, like the spirits of a bygone age; 
but there is nothing in its situation to ac- 
count for its early and lasting preéminence ; 
nor can it ever, I think, become again a great 
capital. 

To-day, Fifth mo. 1st, we break up, and 
in the afternoon go on board the steam- 
er that takes us back to Syria, where 
we meet the Saturno, our former fine 
“Austrian Lloyds” in regular course 
to Trieste. We should have much preferred 
crossing the Isthmus to Corfu, but no one else 
inclining to go that way on account of some 
uncertainties, we are not disposed to venture 
alone. We should all much have liked to 
get up an expedition to Corinth whilst here; 
but we found it could not be done without a 
night’s absence, and learned that there were 
only three columns remaining there, it was 
therefore given up. We have very much 
enjoyed our five days at Athens; and 
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nassus rises. 
sions by the reputed unsafe and disturbed 
state of the neighborhood. Several of our 





especially the comparatively leisurely man- 
ner in which we were able to take it. 
lieve I am about as well acquainted with it 
as with Dorking or Reigate. 
ferent in many respects from what I had an- 
ticipated, both for better and for worse. 
There are excellent shops in the principal 
streets; but there are narrow, dirty back 
streets, and crowded, disorderly bazaars, or 
market places in other quarters of the town. 
An olive branch suspended over the entrance is 
the universal sign of a drinking shop, of which 


I be- 


It is very dif- 


there are abundance. I have said nothing 


of the mountain ranges which form the back 
ground of the scenery. They are best seen 
trom the water. 
cus, a fine pyramidal mountain, from which 
all the marble is taken; on the right is the 
range of the Hymettus (its famous honey 


In the center rises Penteli- 


was on table every day), and on the left Par- 
We were limited in our excur- 


party had been much frightened by appre- 
hended attempts upon persons and property, 
when they had happened to become isolated, 


even close to the city. This has been no 
small intrenchment upon our freedom, though 


we hardly believe in it, but it did not seem 
right to run any risk. 

One spot that we had not visited before, 
near the railway station, we took on our way 
out. Some recent excavations, which have 
revealed what is supposed to have been the 
ancient “via sacra,” along which the dead 
were interred. There are beautiful monu- 
mental bas-reliefs, as sharp and in as good 
preservation as when first chiseled, that have 
been discovered, and there is probably a 
large mine to be wrought. We left our hotel 
about 4 P. M. in order to be on board the 
Persia at 6, still preferring a carriage to the 
rail because it took us direct to the Persecus, 
and commanded fine views of the city in 
leaving Athens. We watched from the 
water the receding Acropolis, visible fora 
long way out to sea, and the beautiful open- 
ings of the bays and islands, until shrouded 
in the darkness. 

Fifth mo. 2d.—At about six in the morn- 
ing we were again anchored off Syra. Those 
who inclined landed, visited the Greek cath- 
edral, and ascended to a tower on the summit 
of oneof the eminences upon which the town is 
built. It is almost a perfect pyramid. The 
streets are clean, moderately well paved, and 
very steep. The view from the summit is 
charming. About 4 P. M. our old ship, the 
Saturno, steamed into the harbor; to this we 


were transferred and sailed about 8. There . 


is very little of incident to record at sea,— 
none whatever at night. At daybreak we 
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were rounding Cape Malio, within the island 
of Cerigo. The coast is bold and rocky. We 
were favored with a smooth sea off Matapan. 
Very wild and barren appeared the whole of 
this part of the Morea. It came on to rain 
toward evening, with lightning at night, and 
the sea brilliantly phosphoratted. 

Fifth mo. 3d.—This morning at daybreak 
we were within Zante, in much the same track 
(reversed) as we made from Brindisi. The 
coast here is very fine and more cultivated ; 
the opening of the Gulf of Lepanto is ex- 
tremely interesting. A fine red limestone, 
(or marble) cliff, pointed out as one of the 
several places from which “ Burning Sappho” 
precipitated herself into the sea, Cepha- 
lonia and its adjacent islands, were threaded 
in the course of the morning; Corfu sighted 
soon after, and the town with the fortifications 
made at about 3 P. M.; then we anchored for 
about three hours, which afforded time to 
land. The situation of the town and harbor 
may be designated as superb; completely 
land-locked, with splendid mountain boun- 
daries, some very precipitous, with distant 
ranges ; some snow-capped, far away inland ; 
and land and water so intermingled that it 
was impossible to tell which was island and 
which was promontory. The town is well 
built, the streets seem Venetian in architec- 
ture, the forts I suppose have been formida- 
ble, the population with an English air from 
our late “ British protection” but mingled 
with the picturesque Greek costume. The 
countenances of the female population have 
improved greatly since we left the proper 
East. We steamed out of the harbor just 
before dusk, still favored with perfectly calm 
weather. 

Fifth mo. 4th.—No land in sight all the 
morning, and no incident beyond ripe Alpine 
strawberries having been brought on board 
yesterday at Corfu, and added to our dessert ; 
and to-day an entirely new fruit, Mesphilus, 
(Nefla), Japonica,* like a small pear, slightly 
acid and very nice; of which I hope to bring 
specimens. Toward evening again among 
islands ; some bold and rocky. 

Fifth mo. 5th.—Open sea westward, low 
and sandy shore on the other hand, backed 
by higher distant ranges. The shore became 
much more interesting and verdant, with sev- 
eral pretty towns and villages as we ap- 
proached Trieste. 

Fifth mo. 6th.—Landed about 6 p. m. af- 
ter a rather long but very favorable voyage. 
The approach to Trieste is extremely inter- 
esting. Miramar, the palace of the late un- 
fortunate Maximilian, is passed a few miles 
on the left, and then the city opens at the 


head of its beautiful bay. There is abund- 
ance of shipping; the public buildings and 
many of the houses are large and substantial ; 
and rising one above another in almost un- 
sullied whiteness, backed by an amphitheatre 
of luxuriant green hills, rising into moun- 
tains in the distance, it presents a most 
imposing appearance. The landing and get- 
ting the luggage past the custom-house 
officers was a most tedious ceremony. A yel- 
low flag is obliged to be hoisted as soon as a 
ship comes to anchor, and no intercourse may 
take place with the shore until a visit has 
been paid by the sanitary officers,a clean bill 
of health reported- and the yellow flag al- 
lowed tobe removed. Of course we,none of us, 
relished the idea of a fortnight’s quarantine. 
The “ Hotel de Ville” was very full, and we 
could not get rooms assigned until a large 
number who were going off to Venice by that 
evening’s boat, had vacated; and so we em- 
ployed the remainder of daylight in walking 
about the town. 

I was not at all prepared for such a hand- 
some city in Trieste. The wharfages are ad- 
mirably arranged ; kept clean and orderly ; 
some of the quays running up into the town, 
with handsome lines of warehouses; all the 
best streets straight and at right angles, and 
not only with side pavements but flag-paved 
throughout. The public buildings are well 
placed, ornamental fountains and statuary at 
suitable openings, and almost every street 
ending in a green vista of rising mountains 
or conducting to some private or public gar- 
dens. It has a busy population, and there is 
an air of thrift and substantiality about the 
place, contrasted no doubt more strongly with 
the negligence and disorder of the east, but 
that did not give one at all an unfavorable 
idea of the Austrian rule. We found the 
hotel first rate, and T. Cook’s arrangements, 
which with most of us terminated there, thor- 
oughly liberal. Our whole number left of 
the amalgamated (Athenian) party is twenty- 
three. Of these twenty have joined in an 
expedition to the famous caves of Adelsburg. 
It can be accomplished by rail, butit would 
be laborious, and restricted in time. The 
landlord of the hotel undertook the whole 
affair in carriages, including that very neces- 
sary part with most travelers, satisfying the 
appetite with a srbstantial lunch, and all 
expenses whatever. So, after a moderately 
expeditious breadfast, we started in two gay, 
four-horse, open pleasure-vans. 

Fifth mo. 7th.—The morning was shower? 
which laid the dust and added light and shade 
to the landscape. The environs of Trieste 
are most beautiful. A long winding ascent 
among luxuriant gardens, rich in foliage and 
fruit-trees, the vine, trellised and terraced, 



























*Pyrus Japonica, sometimes fruit here. 
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exactly in the manner of the Tyrol, exhibited 
most charming and picturesque views of the 
‘town, the shipping, the sea reaches and prom- 
ontories beyond, and the finest varied features 
of the country. It was a four-hours’ drive to 
Adelsburg, which is only a small country 
town, or rather village; but being a station 
on the great railway to Vienna, we had re- 
solved to stop there and so break the long 
journey, provided we could meet with decent 
accommodations. We found a very comfort- 
able country inn, and so immediately bespoke 
chambers for the night, which all our friends 
thought much the wiser plan. At the en- 
trance of the grand caves we had to waita 
full hour for the necessary lighting up, which 
made some of our party very impatient. On 
being admitted, we at once saw the necessity. 
A considerable number of guides had been 
busily employed in placing and arranging the 
lights. Many hundreds of candles and torches 
were employed in lighting up the dark pas- 
sages—some placed ornamentally £0 as to 
produce the greatest effect, and the result was 
extraordinary. The first striking thing is a 
roaring river with a natural bridge, which 
enters the cavern, and, I believe, is not known 
to escape again. A species of fish is said to 
live in it, without eyes, having no occasion 
for the organ of vision, a la Beenie. The 
seriés of caverns is on a far larger scale with 
a wealth of material far beyond the Mitchells- 
town caves, but in beauty and purity of stalac- 
tite formations not equal to them. I think. 
We walked some six or seven miles, within 
them, at least, and nothing like all over. Our 
friends would not get back to Trieste until 
very late, where they would disintegrate for 
various return routes. 

Fifth mo. 8th.—We came on the “ Eil- 
zug,” leaving Adelsburg at half-past nine. 
It is a most splendid line of rail, carried 
through hills clothed to the summits with fir 
and other pines, just putting forth their tender 
young shoots, and the beech with its bright, 
fresh foliage; then opening into richly culti- 
vated plains; then entering rocky gorges, 
with wild, romantic scenery, and snow moun- 
tains continually in sight; several fine views 
unknown to our geography ; passed the hand- 
some, thriving towns of Laybact, Morbay and 
Gratz, with numerous charming smaller towns 
and villages; the whole country looking 
prosperous and happy, and the farming 
throughout, appeared to us clean and admir- 
able; perhaps only in contrast to the neglect 
we had left behind in the east. 

Unfortunately our fast train broke down, 
that is the engine, when about two-thirds of 
the journey, which occasioned a delay of two 
or three hours, and lost us the Sommering 
Pass by daylight, which must be very fine and 
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interesting. We did not reach Vienna until 
very late at night, and were a good deal put 

about to find accommodation, which we did 

not until past midnight, after trying at nuber- 

less hotels, and did not know but we must have 

remained in the cab in the street until morn- 

ing. Most thankful were we to get taken in 

at last and to find sleeping accommodation of 
some sort. 

Fifth mo. 9th (First Day).—All the shops 
open, and the streets quite as much crowded 
with foot and vehicle traffic as, I should sup- 
pose, upon any day of the week. It is to all 
appearance a very stately city, but we have 
no wish to spend any time here. After post- 
ing letter No. 29 we had leisure to see a little 
of the great city, the great Cathedral, etc., 
which is a truly magnificent building, both 
outside andin. There is asolidity and grand- 
eur about these Catholic edifices which far 
surpasses the Moslem mosque or the Greek 
church architecture. The Danube, at Vien- 
na, is much inferior to what I had supposed, 
but of course we had not time to see much of 
it, nor was it an object in coming that way. 
We left, as proposed, by the mail train in the 
afternoon and arrived at Miinchen early in 
the morniug of the 10th of Fifth mo. 

It was a beautiful evening, and the scenery 
very pleasing; verdant and well cultivated ; 
occasionally thrown up into richly wooded 
hills, with mountain peaks in the distance as 
long as daylight lasted. We were very soon 
to pass through Saltzburg and scenery at 
midnight; but the trains did not admit of 
our doing otherwise, without the sacrifice of a 
day, which we did not think we could afford. 
We find the facilities from this great art city 
are better than were anticipated, 80 we propose 
staying here over to-morrow (the 11th) 
quietly, take the mail train early on Fourth 
day morning, (the 12th) reaching Paris in 24 
hours, viz.: early on Fifth day morning (the 
13th), rest there that day and cross the chan- 
nel at night, reaching London readily on 
Sixth day, (the 14th). 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 9. 
THE SOUTH-AMERICAN EMPIRE AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


The recent visit to this country of Dom 
Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil, has given spe- 
cial interest to the contributions from that 
country to the Exposition; and the visitor 
who makes a careful visit to the very hand- 
some Saracenic enclosure in the Main Build- 
ing, devoted to the exhibit of Brazil, will 
find much to please as well as to interest and 
instruct. 

I wonder if the authorities of the Centen- 
nial had any idea of the curious and most in- 
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structive contrast they were arranging, when 
they assigned space for Brazil between the 
portions allotted to Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. One of the most gigantic of empires, 
territorially, and in natural resources between 
nations which occupy so tiny a space on the 
world’s surface, and this small foothold, 
snatched by consummate energy and skill 
from the fierce waves of the German ocean. 
A land just emerging from semi-civilized tor- 
por, and seeking to learn from the peoples 
more advanced the pathway to true national 
greatness, beside countries whose densely 
packed inhabitants have long excelled in all 
the beautiful and the useful arts, and whose 
sages have for centuries stood high in the 
ranks of scientific inquirers. 

To-day we must not pause to examine the 
rich and varied exhibit of the Netherlands, 
nor linger among the exquisite laces of Bel- 
gium, or no time will be left for Brazil, which 
has an interest peculiarly its own. The en- 
closure itself is strikingly beautiful, consisting 
of a colonnade with ornamented capitals and 
arches upholding a superstructure of gayly 
painted wood. The facade is loftier than the 
sides, and is decorated with glass tiles on which 
the Brazilian coat-of-arms is painted. 

Entering the right avenue, the attention is 
arrested by specimens of the birds and insects 
of Brazil, and the beautiful ornamental arti- 
cles made from them contained in a glass 
octagonal case. From the many-tinted feath- 
ers are constructed bouquets and garlands of 
flowers, fans and other fancy articles, and 
from the bugs and beetles, brilliant with na- 
ture’s own emerald and gold, are made exqui- 
site articles of jewelry. The head of the hum- 
ming bird, firmly set in a ring of gold, and 
the whole of the radiant little creature grace- 
fully poised, are among the jewels of this 
collection ; while the delicately-formed nest 
suggests the exquisite style of housekeeping 
adapted to such a fairy creature. Does it 
seem fitting that he and all his belongings 
should be made to be only the ministers to 
human vanity ? 

The Brazilian butterflies here displayed 
surpass all others in the world in richness of 
color, and perhaps, in size, but are too frail 
in structure to be made into articles of per- 
sonal adornment, like the birds and the 
beetles. 

Walking down the right avenue, we pass 
by a long array of the insects of Brazil, trans- 
fixed by the needle of the entomologist, and 
properly arranged according to relationship 
in glass-faced boxes. To me the Scarabacus 
family seem most venerable, recalling our late 
sojourn in the land of Egypt, but it is far 
from being most beautiful. Why, I wonder, 
did the Egyptians make it a sacred symbol? 


The brilliant birds of this land of promise 
are further represented by colored lithographs, 
which answer the double purpose of illustra- 
ting the ornithology of Brazil, and the skill 
attained in chromo-lithography by a Rio 
Janeiro firm. The gaily-attired parrot race 
are the most characteristic of the birds repre- 
sented. Lying among the pictures of the in- 
habitants of the air and the dwellers in the 
tree-tops, is a heavy, clumsy, thorny fish, who 
has no label nor any explanatory card ac- 
counting for his intrusion. He might be ap- 
propriately named Sea Porcupine. 

The next case contains specimens of work 
in book making which seem to me handsome, 
and not much behind that of other enlight- 
ened peoples. Beautiful in blue and gold, 
with a crimson medallion of the patient 
Arcadian wanderer, or of the muse of poetry, 
is a copy of Longfellow’s poem of Evangeline. 
And so the beautiful story of pastoral peace, 
of wrong patiently endured, of faithful affec- 
tion lasting through a life-long pilgrimage, 
and of the blest release brought at last by the 
good Angel of Death finds a response among 
the dwellers by the tropic Amazon. 

Strong and neat articles of furniture woven 
from reed, and some pieces fashioned of the 
beautiful woods of the country, decorative 
hangings ornamented with feather work, and 
a miscellaneous array of pharmaceutical prep- 
arations also pass in review. Specimens of 
dental work are on exhibition, of the merit of 
which only a dentist can judge rightly. We 
have also hats adapted to a tropic clime, and 
hats of the approved orthodox form; shoes of 
fine material and neat workmanship, and rude- 
looking, wooden-soled articles fitted for the 
rougher uses, and saddles of many styles, 
adapted to various needs and tastes. 

At the north end of the Brazilian enclosure 
is the display of the minerals in which that 
country isso rich. There isa large exhibit 
of precious stones, among which are diamonds, 
emeralds, sapphires, rubies, topaz, beryls, 
tourmalines of several tints, quartz crystals, 
amethysts, chalcedonies, opals, agates and 
jaspers. Gold, platina, irridium, palladium 
tellurium, bismuth, arsenical pyrites, silver, 
copper, mercury, manganese, lead, tin and 
zinc are also exhibited. As important, per- 
haps, to the true wealth of Brazil are the 
various carbonaceous deposits from perfected 
coal back through the various grades to peat. 
Iron ores are also exhibited, and we are as- 
sured that there are large deposits of this 
metal so situated as to be easily and econo- 
mically worked, being close to luxuriant and 
extensive forests, which being cut down, re- 
appear within from six to ten years.* There 


*The resources of the most important iron foundry 
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are also specimens of fine marbles and other 
good building stone. Coal, stalactites and 
marbles complete the display in the northern 
extremity of the enclosure, and [ return along 
the western aisle taking note of the very scant 
exhibit of textile fabrics, of the abundant 
show of leathers, of the not unhandsome 
millinery, of the violins, and of another array 
of horse accoutrements. Here, affixed to a 
saddle, is a coil of rope made from plaited 
leather, which indicates very plainly that it 
is to be used in the capture of wild animals. 
The running noose at the end of the cord is 
to be thrown over the horns or round the neck 
of the fated creature; and this heavy ball 
attached to another cord is to be thrown round 
the legs of the fugitive. 

Among the manufactured articles is a 
quautity of underclothing of commendable 
neatness of make and fineness of material, 
none of which, however, is at all different 
from the ordinary form of such articles. 
But the hats of pith of graceful forms and of 
great lightness are a novelty. I made some 
effort to find out what plant furnishes the 
material, but the gentleman in charge did 
not know its name, saying “it is only a weed.” 
When people put a weed to such uses, I think 
they raise it to the dignity of a useful plant 
which ought to have a reputable name of its 
own. 

Glue, soap, candles and pottery are also 
among the manufactured articles, but are not 
remarkable either fur excellence or for any 
peculiar characteristic. 

We have now reached the educational de- 
partment, and see around the various means 
for imparting instruction that are in use in 
the Empire. It is estimated that the popula- 
tion of Brazil at this time amounts to about 
12,000,000, of whom about 1,500,000 are 
slaves, whose time of deliverance has not yet 
come under the act of gradual emancipaticn. 
For the education of the youth the enlight- 
ened government of Dom Pedro II has made 
excellent provision, availing themselves of the 
experience of Europe and the United States. 
The exhibit before us consists of samples of the 
text-books used in the public schools, speci- 
mens of the writing, drawing and other exer- 
cises of the pupils, and illustrations of the 
methods and results of study at the institutes 
for the training of the deaf and dumh, and for 
the blind. Ilearn that the free public schools 


of the Empire are remarkable. “ Ure of excellent 
quality ; carbonate of lime for fluxes; refractory 
clay for building furnaces; sufficient water power 
for the more important engines, and very good for- 
ests,” are sll found in close proximity to each other. 
Quarries of excellent marble are found in the vicin- 
ity, and quite recently a coal mine was discovered 
within about twenty miles of the works.—Public 
Ledger. 


of Brazil are divided into primary, secondary, 
higher or technical, religious and special, each’ 
being preparatory to the next above it; and 
that in the cities education, or at least pri- 
mary education, is compulsory. The present 
government attaches #0 much importance to 
elementary education that poor children are 
not only provided with all needful books, but 
with clothing. Our progressive republic, with 
all its Anglo Saxon energy, has not yet adop- 
ted such a thorough system of national in- 
struction as this. 

Dr. Da Motta, of Brazil, at the Interna- 
tional Conference on Education, gave a full 
and clear account of the system of instruction 
in his country. It is needful to go through 
the studies of the primary schoo!s before en- 
tering the secondary; and that branch of 
learning included under the head of “ reli- 
gion” is made compulsory, only protestants 
being excused from it. In the secondary 
schools, the history of Brazil and a careful 
study of the Portuguese language are added 
to the other branches. 

“The secondary schools havea seven years’ 
course. First year, national language, ‘re- 
ligion, geography and French. Second year, 
the history and geography of Brazil; begin 
English and Latin, mathematics and ancient 
history. Continue all these the third year, 
Fourth year begin Greek, finish with mathe- 
matics; or have the natural sciences, of which 
they have already received some rudimentary 
ideas, metaphysics, etc. Fifth year, rhetoric, 
philosophy, Greek, and continue same bran- 
ches. Sixth and seventh years, repeat the 
whole course, and pass examinations on it. 
After the final examination of the seventh 
year they receive the degree of Bachelor.” 

In the higherschools, Latin, Greek, French, 
English and Portuguese are taught—Greek 
required only from medical students. 

In answer to an inquiry concerning preju- 
dice in regard to color and race, Dr. Da 
Motta replied that in his country it did not 
exist; the colored and white children in the 
towns going to the same schools and sitting 
side by side on the same benches. Herein 
might not a lesson of civilization and true 
Christianity be learned by the protestants of 
the United States from Roman Catholic 
Brazil? 

After my tour of the Brazilian department 
in the Main building, I pass over to the annex 
of the Art Gallery, and devote a little time 
to the works of art in the apartment as- 
signed to this nation. To my uncultivated 
eyes there would seem to be but little here to 
please or to instruct. A beautiful half-length, 
life size pictnre of the Emperor, dressed in a 
military uniform with many decorations, in 
the northwest corner of the room, is a fitting 
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introduction, and is said to be a most striking | berry tree, on which the worm feeds, and in 
likeness. A dreadful-looking naval combat | weather like the present they hatch out in a 
of the Paraguayan war, by Victor Meirelles,| very few days. Many can be seen hatching, 
occupies a canvas about 16 by 20 feet, and | When they first crawl from the shell they are 
is about as gratifying to refined taste as is our | exceedingly small; but the worms are vora- 
own Rothermel’s Battle of Gettysburg. Facing | cious feeders, and in about twenty days 
this is another large painting by the same | reach the size of our largest caterpillars. To 
artist, also delineating a scene of Canger, | illustrate this growth a case of shelves is 
shown with the worms at various ages, from 
those of one day old to those twenty-one days, 
about which time the worms begin to spin. 
The filaments are not spun round and round 
the inside of the cocoon, but in layers back 
and forth. To secure these filaments the 
cocoons are put in hot water, which kills the 
worm and sets free the filament, an end of 
which is secured to a revolving reel; the fila- 
ments from two or more cocoons are made to 
pass through a disc, which, attached to a 
spiral spring, keeps up an equal tension, and 
the cocoon is rapidly unwound ; the filaments 
from the two or more cocoons are collected in 
one thread. The reels of filaments are emp- 
tied and a twist or braid is made of the silk. 
Many of these hanks are shown in glass cases, 
In one case are similar hanks from China, 
Japan and California, and the Brazilian silk 
in gloss and fineness is not surpassed by any. 
Paintings of the silk-worm establishment of 
the exhibitor, showing the buildings and the 
mulberry groves, are hung on the walls of the 
enclosure. Silk goods are manufactured quite 
extensively at Rio de Janeiro, Bahia and one 
or two other points in Brazil, and the industry 
is a growing one. 8. R. 










































of the Humanita during the same war. 
Another conspicuous work by Meirelles is 
“The First Mass in Brazil.” An altar sur- 
mounted with a huge cross of unhewn logs 
and decorated with flowers, is erected close 
upon the shore of the sea-like river and in 
view of the rugged mountain heights, and a 
stately priest, arrayed in the accustomed vest- 


chalice, while European soldiers and others 
kneel adoring around. A wondering Indian 
audience is also at hand in various attitudes 
of attention and curiosity. The palm, the 
drooping vines, the parasitic cactus and the 
prickly pear give one an idea of the vegetation 
of untamed Brazil, while the Indians with 
their scant feather clothing, their barbaric 
ornamentation of paint and ear pendants re- 
mind the observer what manner of people 
occupied the rich plains of the Amazon when 
the Portuguese adventurers first erected the 
standard of the cross upon their shores. 

There are many other pictures of less pre- 
tensions, besides four life size statues in plas- 
ter, all expressive and manifesting careful 
study of human anatomy, but not to me very 
pleasing. 

The very valuable agricultural products of 
Brazil, coffee, cotton, sugar, hides, tobacco, 
caoutchouc, herva mate, building timber and 
tree prociucts, besides many other productions 
of less importance are judiciously and taste- 
fully displayed in Agricultural Hall; while 
the silk culture of the country finds its place 
in Machiuvery Hall. Saysthe Ledger: “Here 
the whole progress of silk culture as an agri- 
cultural pursuit isshown—beginning with the 
hatching of the eggs, continuing through the 
several stages of growth of the grubs from 
worms one day-old to worms three weeks, all 
of which are shown as they advance day by 
day—and still further continuing through the 
spinning of the cocoons by the worms, and the 
after manipulation of the cocoons and the 
reeling of the fine and brilliant silk filaments 
which finally appear in the form of the raw 
silk of commerce. This exhibit is exceedingly 
interesting, the display of eggs, worms, co- 
coons, silk and reels being ample for the 
purpose. 

The moth is a yellowish, “dusty miller,” 
about an inch and a quarter in length. It 
deposits its eggs on the leaves of the mul- 





THE NEW SULTAN. 


If a long course of adversity be instru- 
mental in fitting a monarch for the task of 
ruling wisely and well, Sultan Murad ought 
to be thoroughly qualified for the arduous 
task imposed upon him by his elevation to 
the Turkish throne. For fifteen years sub- 
ject to the orders of his capricious uncle, 
during a large period of which he was kept 
in confinement, he improved his opportunities 
by devoting himself to study, and obtained a 
better education than any other member of 
the royal family. Murad was frequently 
sent for and cross-questioned as to his doings 
by his uncle, who vented his bad humor and 
jealousy of him by the most irritating cus- 
picions and contradictory commands. He 
would tax Murad with plotting against him, 
construing every action into the evidences of 
treasonable intentions. Having forbidden 
him to appear in public, the Sultan would 
upraid him for not going out with the design 
of making the public believe that Abdul 
had incarcerated him. Murad, on receiving 
an intimation that his uncle wished him to 
show himself in public, obeyed orders, and 
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was sharply taken to task for having driven 
about with four horses, which the Sultan 
considered an infringement of his special 
privileges. On his reducing the number to 
two, the whimsical despot accused him of 
trying to make the people think that he was 
not allowed to live in a style proportionate to 
his rank. This sort of treatment had almost 
driven Murad to despair, and he was about 
to leave Turkey as a fugitive, when the revolt 
of the Softas placed him on the throne. He 
has four brothers, the eldest of whom, Abdul 
Hamid, is the next in order of succession 
according to the Turkish law of inheritance, 
and all take precedence of the son of Abdul 
Aziz.— Boston Traveller. 





DYING IN HARNESS. 


Only a fallen horse, stretched out there on the road, 

Stretched in the broken shafts, and crushed by the 
heavy load ; 

Only a fallen horse and a circle of wondering eyes 

Watching the ’frighted teamster goading the beast 
to rise. 


Hold! for his toil is over—no more labor for him; 
See the poor neck outstretched and the patient eyes 


grow dim ; : 
See on the friendly stones how peacefully rests his 
head— 
Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it is to 
be dead ; 


After the burdened journey, how restful it is to lie 
With the broken shafts and the cruel load—waiting 
only to die! 


Watchers, he died in harness—died in the shafts 
and straps; 

Fell, and the great load killed him ; one of the day’s 
mishaps— 

One of the passing wonders marking the city road— 

A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or goad. 


Passers, crowding the pathway, staying your steps 
awhile, 
What is the symbol? ‘Only death? why should 
we cease to smile 
At death for a beast of burden?” On, through the 
busy street 
That is ever and ever echoing the tread of the hur- 
rying feet! 


What was the sign? A symbol to teach the tireless 
will. 
Does He who taught in parables speak in parables 
still ? 
The seed on the rock is wasted—on heedless hearts 
of men, 
That gather and sow and grasp and lose—labor and 
sleep—and then— 
Then for the prize! A crowd in the street of ever- 
echoing tread— 
The toiler, crushed by the heavy load, is there in 
his harness—dead ! 
—J,. Boyle O'Reilly, in Boston Pilot. 





NOTICES. 
Seventh month 30th, 3. P.M., Friends’ Meeting at 


Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Bel- 
mont and Girard avenues. All are invited. 











OIRCULAR MEETINGS. — 
8th mo. 6th. Darby, 3 M. M. 
‘ 13th. Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
cinta Cecil, Md., 3 P. M. 
“ 20th. Haverford, Pa, 3 P. M. 
as Whitemarsh, Pa., 3 P. M. 
6 Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
“ ° 6 © 6 Qutawissa, Pa., 3. P. M. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN EIGHTH MONTH. 


8th mo. Ist, Concord, at Concord, Pa. 

- 2d, Purchase, at Purchase, N. Y. 

a ‘* Farmington, at East Hamburg, N. Y. 

“ 8th, Philadelphia, at Valley, Pa. 

se “ Nine Partners, at Oblong, N. Y. 

‘ 10th, Abington, at Gwynedd, Pa. 

“ 11th, Stanford, at Ghent, N. Y. 

“ 12th, Salem, at Salem, Ohio. 
oe “ Miami, at Waynesville, Ohio. [N. J. 
17th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, at Rahway, 
“ 19th, Pelham, H. Y. M., at Yarmouth, 

[Canada." 
“s “ Short Creek, Q.M., at Mt. Pleasant, 
[Ohio. 

“21st, Fairfax, at Goose Creek, Va. 
ae “ Prairie Grove, at West Liberty, Iowa. 
‘“ 24th, Stillwater, at Plainfield, Ohio. 
28th, Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant. 
ee “ Warrington, Q. M., at Monallen, Pa. 
“ 29th, Burlington, at Mt. Holly, N. J. 
‘* 30th, Southern, at Easton, Md. 
- ‘« Easton and Saratoga, at Granville, N Y- 
“31st, Bucks, at Falls, Pa. 


LL LO ES LIME SI EN TE RE 


ITEMS. 


On the 8th instant., six colored men were shot 
down in cold blood at Hamburg, South Carolina, by 
a mob of two or three hundred white men. 


A TowuLus of unusual size has lately been opened 
near the Nordfjord in Norway, dating apparently 
from the year 800. It wasstored with all the mag- 
nificent belongings of a viking chieftain. A bowl 
of precious enamel, a store of amber, a massive belt 
of bronze, rank among the most splendid trophies of 
the viking period which have come down to us. 
There were also some stone balls flattened on one 
side with a dint in the centre of the base, which 
some regard as marbles, flattened for use on board 
ship ; but others argue that they belonged rather to 
& peculiar game now no longer in vogue and played 


on shore. This theory is supported by reference 
found in the ancient sages. 


HELIGOLAND.—In the many reports which come 
from Europe of the diplomatic movements caused 
by or arising from the Eastern question, there have 
been on several occasions, announcements of prob- 
able negotiations for the cession of Heligoland to 
Germany. This is an island in’ the North Sea, @aoy 
about forty miles northwest of the mouth of the 
Elbe, which belongs to Great Britain. Itis a small 
island about a mile long and a third of a mile wide, 
with legs than 2,000 population, chiefly Dutch. It was 
captured from the Danes in 1807, and has been in 
past times of great value to England as a naval 
station, though now it is chiefly a place of summer 
residence for people who can afford to have villas 
there. Being so near to the Elbe, Germany is 
naturally anxious to possess Heligoland, but there 
is no evidence at pre:ent of any serious intention 


by England to give it up to the German Emperor.— 
Public Ledger. 
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THOSE WHO 


PREFER THE SIMPLER AND QUIETER STYLES 


| 
: DRESS 
ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


(EITHER IN PERSON OR BY CORRESPONDENCE) 


THE PREPARATIONS OF OUR HOUSE, 


WHICH ARE GOTTEN UP WITH THE 


PRECISE PURPOSE 


To meet the tastes of those who make it a point to dress with 


NEATNESS AND CARE, 


And require in their Clothing qualities that endure both to the eye and to the wear. 
We have almost daily testimonials from Clergymen and persons in the 
Professions, speaking of the Delighted Satisfaction 


OUR GOODS GIVE. 


HEN as to Prices and terms of dealing, our equitable rules can scarcely be 
improved upon. We have but-ONE PRICE, and that the lowest. We sell 
for CASH that we may be able to keep prices lowest. We GUARANTEE 

the quality and the price to be as marked on the ticket attached to each garment; 
and in order that we may permit no possible cause of dissatisfaction to remain with 
any one, we agree to return the purchase money rather than have a customer feel 


disappointed in his bargain. 


Doing Business on these Principles and Offering these Advantages, 
WE SUBSCRIBE OURSELVES, 
VERY RESPECTFULLY, 


OAK HALL, 


S. E.Cor. Sixthé Market Ss, W/ ANAMAKER & BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








FRIENDS’ 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 





Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
; of study. Address 


EDWARD 4H. MAGILL, President. 
I] SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE (0,, PA. 


| THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Colle- 
| giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them, 

For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co , Ohio. 





Qua\\\ane Sy 
Se ABE) RAND 

. Contractors for Roofing Agricultural Hall, Shoe and 
i Leather Building, and the New Stock Yard, at West Phila- 


i delphia; manufacturers of all kinds of composition Roof- 
j ing. Send for samples and circulars. 


| PENN ROOFING CO., 
| MUTLDU ATs 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN, 


Insures against Loss or nee by Fire on Houses, Stores 
} and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and on Fur- 
| niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


"a DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS, LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL S. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


QALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. | THOS. MATHER, Treas. 
ALAN WOOD, V. Pres. T, E. CHAPMAN, Sec. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


| Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken i 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1205S. 11th &t., 
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KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, , 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality, 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully selec 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
cash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 
and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
ne ine of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
are. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHANDELIERS 
And Bracket Lamps. 


Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 

PLATE GUARANTEED . t 
Foreign and Domestic t 

Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


XILLA POWDER. THIS DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED 
powder is to prevent and cure chafing, and to remove all } 
unpleasant odors caused by perspiration. ts wonderful prop- 5 
erties, combined with delightful perfume, make it so useful 5 
and indispensable, that those who once use it will never be =| 
without it again. Pergons attending evening entertain- ; 
ments or crowded assemblies in warm weather will find 
AXILLA POWDER a necessity. A package will last a 
person three months. Sent free by mail, on receipt of fifty 
cents. Address A. A. BRYANT, No. 614 Arch street, Phila. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMINCG 


ROSES — 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering sent, 
safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varieties, all labeled. 
$1.00, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3.00, 26 do. $4.00, 38 
do, $5.00. For 10 cents each, additional. one Magnifi- 
cent Premium Rose to every dollar's worth ordered. Send 
for our new GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We are the largest Rose-Growers 
in America, and allow purchasers to make their own selec- 
tions. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

THE DINGEE AND CONARD CO., Rose Growzrs, 

West Grove, Chester Ce., Pa. 


BATHS, 1018 Chestnut Street. 
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